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THE STORM. 


You have heard of Switzerland, my dear 
young readers. You have heard of its high 
mountains—its lovely streams—its pretty flow- 
ers—and bright sunshine in summer. You 
have heard, too, ofits deepsnows in winter— 
its frozen waters—and its fearful storms; its 
beautiful lakes—one moment calm, soft and 
bright—the next changed into furious commo- 
tion, throwing its angry waters high into the 


out upon its smooth waters, confident that there 
could be no danger, has been lost, after strug- 
gling long and fearlessly with the waves, and 
aunk to rise no more. 

One night I stood alone upon a high rock, 
which projected over the lake of Lucerne, and 
saw what I have imperfectly described to you. 

I had been on the mountains all ya 
bright, beautiful day. I had climbed the hills, 
where nothing was to be seen but gray-stone ; 
i had passed on to others, and found them cov- 
ered with lovely flowers—growing in every 
spot where they could find any soil—and some 
large trees, that, spreading wide their branches 
allowed me often to sit down in the cool shade 
to watch the gay butterflies around me, and to 
contemplate that glorious and almighty Parent 






tom of the boat, looked up into 
his father’s face, as if to learn there 
what hope was left; but he neith- 
er moved, nor uttered one cry of 
fear. At last, when every chance 
of saving their lives was past,when 
S= each moment brought them nearer 
@ and nearer the fatal rock, on which 
==; it must be dashed to pieces,the oars 

; dropped from the father’s hand ; 
and throwing his arms around his 
child, in one moment they were 
gone below the wave—and J saw 
. them no more. They went down 
into the deep waters together, and 
together they will rise, I doubt not, 
to live in heaven with their Sa- 
viour and our Saviour forever ; for 
the man had lived, as I afterwards 
learned, the life of a true Christian, 
and was now removed with his 
child, to a state of existence, where the “ wick- 
ed cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.”—Boy’s Second Book. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO. 3. 
UNCHANGING FRIENDSHIP: OR THE MYRTLE. 


The form, the manner, the features and the 
expression even, of one of “Society’s bright 
ornaments,” present themselves at this mo- 
ment to our mental vision. 

She, whom in this sketch, whatever her real 
name may be, we will call Aimee, was a mere 
child when we knew her first, but an interest- 
ing one, with a pleasing exterior, possessing 
an active mind, an ardent temperament, and a 
cheerful disposition. While the pen rapidly 
traces these lines, traits of character which 
for ten years or more have been gradually de- 
veloping, pass in swift review. 

Ah! who can tell when gazing upon the face 
of a child of eight or ten years even, all that 
the future may reveal? So much depends not 
only upon inherent traits, but on the impulse 





—the Creator of all that is beautiful and good, 
and the Author of all good feelings and affec- 
tions, and who enables us to enjoy all which 
He has made. 

The sun was setting, and there was a bright 
red glow over the lake, that lay like a large 
sheet of glass, smooth and bright; and that 
was only stirred when the trout leaped high in 
the air—as if to look once more upon the sun, 
before it went to rest—and then sinking down, 
they left a bright round ring on the lake, that 
soon passed awzy, leaving all smooth again. 

In a little time the waters began to move, and 
there was a low sound of wind, that soon rose 
into a storm; and then the waves dashed fu- 
rionsly against the cliffs, as I have before de- 
scribed ; when a boat, with a man and a little 
child, which I had been watching for some time 
before, sailing gently on the water, was now 
high on the crested wave—now cast suddenly 
down; and each time I feared it was lost. 
All I could do was, to pray to him, who could 
say to the wind, and the storm, “be still!” 
But their time had come, and God saw it best 
to take this father and child to himself. I 
watched the boat till it came very near, so that 
I could see every stroke of the oar—every look 
of the poor man, who seemed to use all his 
foree—but in vain. 

The little child who was seated in the bot- 


first given to the character, as well as the con- 
stant influence incessantly exerted over it, till 
it is fully matured. 
But whatever be the causesto which we are 
indebted, it can be said truly, in relation to 
Aimee, that the developments have been happy. 
It is not the design of this sketch to portray 
her whole character, but to dwell particularly 
upon one of its most striking traits. 
So whatever may be said of her as a duti- 
ful daughter, a faithful and affectionate sister, 
an exemplary pupil, a consistent and valued 
member of the community, we will let it alone 
for the present, and speak of the abiding na- 
ture of her friendship; ever the same—and 
ever as we could wish. 
In this world of change, in an age of incon- 
stancy, though in a community, perhaps, where 
as little of faithlessness is to be found as any 
where, how refreshing is it to be able to fix 
the eye on one, of whom it may be said, “There 
is a friend who was never known to wound, to 
betray, or to disappoint. Hers is a friendship 
which will surely avail you in an hour of need.” 
It will endure trial and hardship. It will not 
change with adverse winds, nor will it be evap- 
orated by the scorching sun of prosperity. 
Is not our young friend then like the Myrtle, 
which we prize so much? The same in Win- 
terand in Summer? In Spring-time and the 


Autumn? Year after year? Ever green, ever 
fresh, and ever fragrant. 

Echo answereth “Yes,” though somewhat 
faintly, for while the resemblance may seem 
striking there is a point where analogy must fail. 
The Myrtle is but a thing of earth. Though 
lovely, it will not endure always. It may de- 
cay with years, or perish by neglect. But 
character is enduring, and having its founda- 
tion in principle, and watered by Heavenly in- 
fluences, and nurtured by prayer, and guarded 
by watchfulness, how can it fail to be both 
abiding and precious ? 

But Aimee’s friendship is not limited to one 
or two chosen and kindred spirits. She is not 
all in all to the few, and thoughtless and neg- 
lectful of the rest. She has a kind look and a 
pleasant word for all, and is ever ready with 
her friendly hand to aid where sympathy and 
help are needed. 

In what contrast appear those, whose hearts 
can entertain but one at a time, and who de- 
mand in return for such lavish attentions, all 
the affection of their favorites. _ We have 
known such, but they are not like our own 
Myrtle, nor will we allow them a resemblance 
toany of the sweet flowers we love so much. 
It seems not right to apply terms expressive of 
such loveliness, “the smiles of our Heavenly 
Father,” as the great and good Wilberforce 
call them, to unworthy individuals, or to make 
them the counterparts of unlovely traits. 

We do not deny, that different persons may 
have tastes widely differing and diverse. How 
can it be otherwise? But is it not equally a 
truth in relation to the world of flowers, that 
there are kinds, which please every body ? 
The sunflower, the hollyhock and the cactus, 
may not be equally agreeable to all eyes, but 
who does not admire and love the sweet, yet 
unpretending Myrtle with its small, delicate 
leaves, so fresh, so bright, so fair, and of such 
a rich and varied hues of green. 

Whatever be the faults of those we love, 
though we have not admitted that our fadeless 
Myrtle has any, yet who does not prize above 
beauty, riches or anything earthly, that sincer- 
ity, frankness-and unchanging fidelity, which 
shine so conspicuously among other qualities, 
in her, who has been the theme of our story. 
And here we must take leave of thee, be- 
loved and unfailing friend of so many hearts, 
with the hope that no dark shade may ever 
sully thy present brightness, nor blight impair 
thy Aon & sng nor misfortune check thy youth- 
ful ardor, but may the sunshine and the show- 
ers of heaven still yield their precious influences, 
and if rude storms assail thee, may they give 
but deepness and strength to thy character. 

But shouldst thou ever know and feel the 


“T know that, ma’am, but ought they to learn 
that which they cannot understand ?” 

“Tell me the particular case you have in 
mind, and I can probably give you a more sat- 
isfactory answer.” 

“ Our class is studying Romans, and there 

are many things in that book which I cannot 
understand.” 
“There are also many things in it which 
you can understand. You can understand the 
doctrine of depravity which is taught there ; 
that is, you can understand that neither Jew 
nor Gentiles can be saved by works of the 
law.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, there are some things which 
I can understand, and yet there are many 
things which I cannot understand. Mr. Wells 
says that boys ought not to be obliged to learn 
doctrines which they cannot comprehend.” 

“ Mr. Wells gave a lecture on astronomy in 
your school last winter, did he not ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, he told how large the planets 
are, and all about eclipses, how they are caus- 
ed. I know a great deal more about astronomy 
than I did before.” 

“ You know how eclipses are caused ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; when the sun is eclipsed, the 
moon comes between the sun and the earth, 
and the shadow of the moon makes the eclipse.” 

* Can you calculate an eclipse ?” 

“No, ma’am, I cannot understand how that 
is done.” 

“If Mr. Wells would be consistent, he must 
not teach boys the doctrine of eclipses; be- 
cause they cannot understand how they are 
calculated. In every department of knowledge 
thereare some things connected with the tru 
presented for our study, which we cannot un- 
derstand. This is true in regard to religious 
knowledge, and it is true in regard to every 
other kind of knowledge. Persons in a course 
of education commit to memory many truths 
which they cannot understand at the time, but 
which in after life become intelligible to them, 
and of great practical importance. This is es- 
pecially the case with the truths of the Bible. 
A doctrine which a boy twelve years old can- 
not understand, may be clearly understood by 
him when he comes to be a man.” 

“Mr. Wells said the practical parts of the 
Bible should be studied by young persons, and 
not the doctrinal.” 

“What is meant by the practical parts 7” 

“Those parts which tell us what to do.” 

“Those parts which are intended to teach 
us our duty.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“In that sense all parts of the Bible are 
practical. The doctrines were given to regu. 
late our conduct. From every doctrine in 





there are those who appreciate real excellence, 
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THE STUDY OF THE TRUTH. 


large apple tree, one Saturday afternoon. 


and came into the house. 


“ Boys should learn what they do not know 


rance.” 








sufferings of neglect or unkindness, remember 


and are not backward to yield to it a passing 


“ Albert, I wish you to come in now and 
get your Bible lesson,” said Mrs. Worcester, to 
her son, who was playing under the shade of a 


Albert left his play reluctantly but promptly, 


“ Mother,” said he, “do you think it is best 
for boys to learn what they do not understand ?” 


umn now,| “Do not some 
unless they are willing to remain in igno- 


the Bible, some duty is derived. Take, for 
example, the doctrine of the divinity of Christ ; 
what duty does a knowledge of that doctrine 
teach us ?” 

“The duty of worshipping him.” 

* Certainly, and we could not undertake that 
duty, if we were ignorant of the doctrine that 
Christ is divine. So of all the doctrines of the 
Bible. They are principles from which we de- 
rive a knowledge of duties which would other- 
wise be unknown to us.” 

“Samnel Hall said it was time enough for 
him to study the Bible, when he became a 
Christian.” 

“That was a very foolish as well as wicked 


become Christians. We cannot become Chris- - 
tians without some knowledge of the Bible.” 





remark. We must study the Bible in order to ,. 


persons become Christians,_ 
who have very little knowledge of the Bible”: 
“There are some persons converted, whose . 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











knowledge of divine truth is very small. Per- 
sons whose knowledge of truth is thus small, 
are very apt to be deceived when they are 
awakened to a sense of the importance of re- 
ligion, and are apt to take up with false hopes. 
A thorough knowledge of Bible truth is a great 
safeguard against false conversions. I knew 
two young lads who were both awakened in the 
same revival. One had been carefully in- 
structed in the doctrines of the Bible ; the oth- 
er had been left to grow up in ignorance, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wells’ plan. The latter soon 
professed to find peace in believing. He seem- 
ed to be very happy, and very zealous in the 
cause of religion. Many said, ‘What a re- 
markable case of conversion!’ A mother in 
Israel sent for him, one day, and questioned 
him about the grounds of his hope. She found 
him ignorant of all the great doctrines of the 
Gospel, and endeavored to convince him that 
he could not have faith; inasmuch as he had 
not the knowledge which must precede faith. 
He left her in anger, but his conduct soon 
showed that her fears were well founded. 
The revival came to an end, and soon after- 
wards, he was as careless and as wicked as he 
was before. Indeed he soon became worse, 
and furnished another illustration of the truth 
of Christ’s words, “The last state of that man is 
worse than the first.” He was led to believe 
that religion was a delusion. He had been 
deluded for a time, he said, and so were all 
who professed to be Christians.” 

“ Was the other boy converted >” 

“ Yes, but it was some time before he ven- 
tnred to express a hope that his sins were par- 
doned. When he did so, he was able to give 
‘a reason for the hope that wasin him.’ It was 
indulged in view of a clear apprehension of di- 
vine truth. It was founded upona rock—as his 
subsequent life proved, for he led a life of use- 
fulness, and died in the triumphs of faith. He 
died at an early age, but not till he had done 
a great deal of good. Be content, my son, to 
study the doctrines of the Bible. They are the 
great truths which God has revealed to us, in 
order that we may, by the ry! of them, be- 
come wise unto salvation. Y. Observer. 











Descriptive. 
BOTANY.—NO. XII. 
PLANTS IN JUNE AND JULY. 


“In every copse and sheltered dell, 
Unveiled to the observant eye, 

Are faithful monitors who tell 
How pass the hours and seasons by. 


I have before mentioned to you the earliest 
flowers of April and May, the plants in blos- 
som in June and July, are so numerous, that I 
will only name to you a few which are most 
beautiful and fragrant. The Geranium-macu- 
latium, is a very beautiful wild flower, and 
very fragrant. You will find it almost any 
where in your rambles. It is worthy of partic- 
ular notice, as it is, I think, the only American 
geranium; the others which we have being 
exotics. 

The Butter-cup is now very plenty, and al- 

: though so common, it is a very fine little flow- 
er. The brilliant Ladies-slipper is now abun- 
dant,- and the snow-white Dogwood blossom is 
now in full bloom. 

The Kalmia-laural is at this time in full 
flower, and the Milk-weed growing in large 
clusters, is in full bloom in July and August. 
Roses, Lilies, and a great variety of garden 
flowers are now fully developed. 

In the middle of June the foliage of many 
kinds of trees is in full perfection. Among 
these may be named the willow, the poplar, 
the horse-chestnut, the oak, the beech, the ash, 
the bass-wood and numerous others, 

At this time the trees present a finer ap- 
pearance than at any other portion of the year, 
their foliage seems of a more brilliant and 
fresher green, and the whole atmosphere is 
4 redolent of sweets,” for just before the summer 
solstice, more flowers are in blossom than dur- 
ing any period of the year, and the earth teems 
with treasures. 

The evening Primrose blossoms about this 
time, and it is so singular a flower that it may 
be interesting for you to know something more 
about it than you have yet observed. It some- 
times grows to the height of five feet. The 


cies, they remain closed during the greater 
part of the day, and open just as most other 
flowers are closing their petals, at the setting 
of the sun. 

The process of opening is very curious, the 
calyx suddenly springs out and turns itself 
quite back to the stem, and the petals, being 
released from the confinement in which they 
were held by it, immediately expand. 

The blossoms are thickly clustered on a 
spike, and it is said that a flower never opens 
but once, but after that immediately fades and 
dies. In dark nights, Botanists say this flower 
has been seen to throw out a light like that 
produced by phosphorus. I have never happen- 
ed to see this, but have often observed that a 
blossom never opened but once. 

The Heath is now in full flower. It is not 
a native of our country, but fifty species are 
said to have been introduced ; it has small del- 
icate bell-formed flowers, sometimes pink, 
sometimes variagated. The leaves of the 
plant are of a beautiful green. It abounds in 
England and Scotland, and is very useful to 
the poor people there, who use it when dry to 
thatch their cottages, and their beds are also 
made of it. 

I will quote a few lines of poety upon it, 
which may interest you. 


“ The Enrica,the botanical name for Heath)here 
That o’er Caledonian hills sublime, 

Spreads its dark mantle, where the Bees de- 
light 

To seek their purest honey, flourishes : 
Sometimes with bells like Amethysts, and then 
Paler, and shaded like the maiden’s cheek, 
With gradual blushes; other while as white 
As frost that hangs upon the wintry spray. 
ESTELLE. 
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THE DEATH OF LITTLE MAY. 


We have been saddened to-day by the death 
of May Vincent Osgood, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood, 
and better known among the friends of her 
lamented mother, as “little May.” She died 
at the Spingler Institute of brain fever, aged 
eleven years and eleven months, surviving her 
mother only a little more than a twelve month. 
She was a child of rare beauty, and remarkable 
precocity of intellect. At the age of eight 
years, she wrote the following: 


SUMMER. 
By alittle girl of eight years. 
I love to see the pretty flowers, 
Among the sweetest summer bowers ; 


I love to see the violets blue, 
And the grass so fresh and new. 


After the summer showers has gone, 

1 see the splendid rainbow’s dawn; 

The pretty sky it looks so bright, 

It is a lovely, glorious sight! Rosaure. 


The following impromptu was written on 
Christmas eve, and given to her teacher as a 
bribe to be let off from writing her exercise in 
composition : 

WINTER. 


The cold frosty mornings 
Of winter are here ; 

And the keen piercing winds 
Blowing in without fear. 


The sleigh bells are ringing 
So merry and gay; 

While the snow-balls are flying 
From boys now at play. 


The mothers and friends are fixing the tree 
While the children are anxious to peep; 

The older ones do not want them to see ; 
They wish it a secret to keep. 


Many of Mrs Osgood’s sweetest poems were 
inspired by, and addressed to, this beautiful 
child, whose untimely death will be mourned 
by many who have known her only as the dar- 
ling of a poet’s heart. It is pleasant to hope 
that mother and child are once more in each 
other’s arms in Paradise : 


“And they shall walk in pure white light, 
With kings and priests abroad ; 
And they shall summer high in bliss, 





flowers are of a pale yellow, and in some spe- 


Upon the hills of God.” 


Natural History. 





DIALOGUE ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


Lucy. Mamma what shall we learn by no- 
ticing the animals ? 

Mamma. Many useful and pleasant things. 
You will see in what perfect order God’s works 
are arranged. — 

Bonaparte’s army was once setting out on a 
march. There were soldiers with red coats, 
white coats, dark blue coats—soldiers on black 
horses, gray horses, and brown horses, all mix- 
ed together ina crowd. There were flags in 
one part, tents in another, cannons, wagons, 
wagon horses, and servants. If you had seen 
them, you would have said, What confusion! 
But a few hours afterwards, Bonaparte was 
there! The red soldiers were all standing in 
straight lines—the blue coats were arranged in 
a square. The wagons were loaded, and plac- 
ed behind each other in long rows. The flags 
and cannons were placed at regular distances. 
Everything was in good order; and the army 
was beautiful to look upon. 

W. Ah! I dare say Bonaparte knew all the 
soldiers and regiments. How I should like to 
be able to arrange soldiers in such a beautiful 
order. 

M. I can give you something better to do 
thanthat. The order of soldiers is only man’s 
order; but amongst the ten thousand animals 
which God has placed all over the world, there 
is perfect order ; far more beautiful than Bona- 
parte could make with his men. 

W. There does not appear to be any order 
at all. Every one seems to grow according to 
its own fancy! When a boy and an oyster 
have left off growing, how different they look! 
Yet they are both animals. Think of the el- 
ephant and the sprat; an owl and a worm; a 
camelopard and a frog; a wolf and aneel; a 
star-fish and a sheep ; a slug and a peacock ; a 
bear and a butterfly. They may be all broth- 
ers, but they seem to me as disorderly in their 
appearance, as the soldiers were before they 
marched, 

M. Yet, do you know that they are all arrang- 
ed in a much better order than Bonaparte could 
make ? They become different in their size and 
shape—not according to their own fancies, but 
by the intention of their Maker. No doubt he 
has a reason for every difference that you have 
ever noticed in them. Every animal has its 
proper place in nature, and from the highest to 
the lowest they are all connected together in 
perfect regularity. ‘They form, as it were, one 
long chain; and when you begin to see this, 
you will find the animals even more beautiful 
to look upon than Bonaparte’s army. 

L. 1 should like to have seen them when 
Noah led them into the ark! 
arranged them for him. 

W. 1 should like to find out what regiment 
the dog belongs to, and the cat. 

M. It will be sometime before you will be 
able to do that properly. I may tell you that 
all the animals are arranged in four great divi- 
sions. I think I will at once lead you to ob- 
serve these divisions before you begin to notice 
the animals more closely. 

L. Please, mamma, let us begin directly. 
Here is our dog Fan; does she belong to a di- 
vision ? 

M. Certainly ; take her on your lap and no- 
tice her. 

W. Now, Miss Fan, what are you made of ? 
Flesh, blood, skin and bones. 

Jon. That is more than all animals have ; the 
lobster which mamma bought yesterday had no 
bones in it. 

M. Tell me some of the dog’s bones. 

ZL. Her rib bones. 

4. Her leg bones. 

W. Her jaw bones. 

Jon. I have found such a great bone here. 
It runs all along her back, from her head down 
to her tail. 

M. This is the largest bone of all. It is the 
pillar of her body--the ribs and most of the 
other bones are joined to it. It is called “the 
back-bone or spine.” 

L. These, bones make a sort of framework 
for her body. Just as the beams and rafters of 
a house make a framework for it. 

W. The lobster you spoke of, Ion—although 
it has not any bones—has a framework to its 
body as well as our dog. 

Ion. I suppose its shell is its framework. But 


Perhaps God 


W. Well, then, it has an outside framework 

—why should it not?—the dog’s framework is 

inside its body. 

M. We will call the dog’s framework a skele- 

ton. So we will say of her—Ist. Her body 

is built on an internal skeleton, the principal 

part of which is the backbone. 

M. To procure food for this body, it must 

carry it about from one place to another. 

W, So it has four legs, as all animals have. 

L. Not all animals. The fly has six; the 

spider has eight ; and the oyster— 

W. Wasnone. The worm has no legs. 

M. Right, Willie, but it has four limbs ; two 

for walking and two for flying ; and fishes have 

only limbs for swimming. 

Jon. And the centipede has a hundred. 

M. Nearly all animals with an internal skel- 

eton, if they have not four legs, have four parts 

called limbs, with which they move about from 

place to place. 

W. Our canary has an inside skeleton, but 

it has only two legs. 

M. The dog’s food forms blood, which is dif- 

ferent from that of some animals. 

W. Yes; the blood of the butterfly is white. 

Jon. And Fan has red blood. 

W. We shall only notice these three parte 

at present—her skeleton, limbs and blood. 
LESSON. 

“ Our dog has (1) an internal skeleton, with 

a backbone or spine. 

“She has (2) four limbs, 

“She has red blood, and is called a back- 
boned animal.” 

Ion. I have been thinking while we were 
saying it, that Tama backboned animal, for I 
have all these things. 

.M. That is true, Ion. Tell me some other 
back-boned animals. 

L. The cat, the cow, the horse. 

W. 'The fox, the wolf, the elephant. 

Ion. The parrot, eagle, frog, whale, lizard, 
herring and sprat, are backboned animals. 

M. So is the serpent, but ithas no feet. The 
Latin word for “ backboned ” is vertebrated.” 

W. (think that is a better word.—S. S. Ad. 








_ Morality. 
MY FIRST LIE. 


Here is something charmingly natural and 
life-like, which we take from an article in Ar- 
thur’s Gazette: . 


[ shall never forget my first lie, although it 
happened when I was a very little girlk My 
younger sister had a cent, with which she wish- 
ed to buy a fig—and being too sick to go down 
to the store herself, she engaged me to go. Ac- 
cordingly I went. As I was returning with 
the fig nicely done up in a small paper, sudden- 
ly the thought occurred to me that I should 
like to look at the fig. SolI very carefully 
opened the paper, when the fig looked so very 
tempting, I thought I could not help tasting it 
a little at one end, and then I could explain 
the affair at home. I had scarcely dispatched 
that bit before I wanted it all, and without 
much more thought I ate up the whole fig! 
Then, when the fig was all gone, and I had 
nothing to do but to think, I began to feel very 
uncomfortable—my own faithlessness—my sis- 
ter’s disappointment—I stood disgraced before 
myself. Ihad done very wrong. I thought 
some ofrunning away off somewhere, I did not 
know exactly where, but where I should never 
come back again. It was long before I reach- 
ed home, and I went as quickly as I could, and 
told my sister that I had “lost the cent.” | 
remember she cried sadly, but I went directly 
into the garden, and tried to think of something 
else, but in vain, my own guilt stared me stead- 
ily in the face, and I was wretched enough. 

Although it wanted only a few minutes to 
our dinner hour, yet it seemed very long to me, 
I was anxious that some event should intervene 
between me and the lie I had told. I imag- 
ined it would relieve me. I wandered about 
the garden with a very heavy spirit. I thought 
I would give worlds if it had not happen- 
ed. When the dinner hour came, I was seated 
in my high chair at my father’s side, when 
my sister made her appearance, crying and 
looking very much grieved. My father im- 
mediately inquired what the matter was ? 
Then my mother stated the story, the conclu- 











NM. Y. Mirror. 


its shell is outside its body. 


sion of which was that I had “lost the cent.” 
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I can never forget the look of kind, perfectly 
unsuspecting confidence with which my father 
turned to me, and, with his large blue eyes full 
in my face, he said, “ Where abouts did you 
lose the cent? perhaps we can find it again.” 
Not for one single instant could I brave that 
tone and that look, but bursting into tears, I 
screamed out, “OI did not lose the cent, I ate 
up the fig.” A silence, as of the grave ensued. 
No one spoke. In an instant I seemed to be 
separated at an immense distance from all the 
rest of the family. A great gulf yawned be- 
tween us. A sense of loneliness and desola- 
tion and dreariness came over me, the impres- 
sion of which I presume, will go with me for- 
ever. I left the table, and all that afternoon, 
the next day, and during the week, my feelings 
were melanchely in the extreme. But as time 
wore away, and my father and mother, broth- 
ers and sisters, received me back to their love 
and favor, my spirits recovered their wonted 
tone. The whole impression left an indellible 
impression on my mind and heart. It convine- 
ed me that “that the way of the transgressor 
is hard.” 








Benevolence. 


APATCH ON BOTH KNEES AND 
GLOVES ON. 


When I was a boy, it was my fortune to 
breathe for a long time what some writers term 
“the bracing air of poverty.” My mother— 
light lie the turf upon the form which once 
inclosed her strong and gentle spirit—was what 
is commonly called an ambitious woman; for 











+ that quality which overturns thrones and sup- 


plants dynastics, finds a legitimate sphere in the 
humblest abode that the shadow of poverty ever 
darkened. The struggle between the wish to 
keep up appearances, and the pinching gripe 
of necessity, produced endless shifts and contri- 
vances, at which, we are told, some would 
smile, and some to whom they would teach 
their own experiences, wouldsigh. But let me 
not disturb that veil of oblivion which shrouds 
from profane eyes, the hallowed mysteries of 
poverty. 

On one occasion, it was necessary to send me on 
an errand to a neighbor in better circumstances 
than ourselves, and therefore necessary that I 
should be presented in the best possible as- 
pect. Great pains were accordingly taken to 
give a smart appearance to my patched and di- 
lapidated wardrobe, and to conceal the rents 
and chasms which the envious tooth of time 
had made in them ; and by way of throwing 
over my equipments a certain savor and sprink- 
ling of gentility, my red and toil-hardened 
hands were inclosed in the unfamiliar casing of 
a pair of gloves, which had belonged to my 
mother in days when her years were fewer and 
her heart lighter. 

Isallied forth on my errand, and on my way 
encountered a much older and bigger boy, who 
evidently belonged to a family far below all 
our own dragging property, with none of our 
uprising wealth of spirit. His rags fluttered 
in the breeze; his hat was constructed on the 
most approved plan of ventilation,and his shoes, 
which were of venerable antiquity, might have 
been deemed a pair of fossil shoes—the very 
ones on which Shem shuffled intothe ark. He 
was an impudent varlet, with a daring swagger 
inhis gait, “I am as good as you” leer in his 
eye—the very whelp to throw a stone at a well 
dressed horseman, because he was well-dressed 
—to tear a boy’s ruffie, because he was clean. 

As soon as he saw me, his eyes detected the 
practical inconsistencies which characterised 
my costume, and taking me by the shoulders, 
turning me round with no gentle hand, and 
surveying me from head to foot, he exclaimed, 
with a scornful laugh of derision, “ A patch on 
both knees with gloves on!” 

I still recall the sting of wounded feeling, 
which shot through me at these words. To 


parody a celebrated line of the immortal Tus- 
can— 


“That day I wore my gloves no more.” 


But the lesson thus rudely enforced, sank 
deep into my mind; and in after life, I have 
had frequent occasions to make a practical ap- 
plication of the words of my ragged friend, 


}when I have observed the practical inconsis- 


tencies which so often mark the conduct of 
mankind, 





When, for instance, I see parents carefully 
providing for the ornamental education of their 
children, furnishing them with teachers in mu- 
sic, dancing and drawing, but giving no thought 
to that moral and religious training, from which 
the true dignity and permanent happiness of 
life alone can come; never teaching them 
habits of self-sacrifice, and self-discipline, and 
self-control; but rather by example, instruct- 
ing them in evil-speaking, in uncharitableness, 
in envy, and in falsehood, I think, with a sigh, 
of the patch on both knees and gloves on. 

When I see a family in cold and selfish sol- 
itude, not habitually warming their houses with 
the glow of happy faces, but lavishing that 
which should furnish the hospitality of a whole 
year upon the profusion of a single night, I 
think of the patch on both knees with gloves on. 

When I see a house profusely furnished with 
sumptuous furniture, rich curtains, and luxu- 
rious carpets, but with no books, or none but a 
few tawdry annuals, I am reminded of the 
patch on both knees with gloves on. 

When I see thousands squandered for sel- 
fishness and ostentation, and nothing bestowed 
for charity ; when I see fine ladies be-satined 
and be-jeweled, cheapening the toils of dress 
makers, and with harsh words embittering 
the bitter bread of dependence; when 
see the poor turned away from proud houses, 
where the crumbs of their table would be to 
them a feast, I think of the patch on both knees, 
and gloves on.—Ch. Secretary. 








Religion. 








FLOWERS. 


Children, do you love flowers? I am sure 
youdo. The violet—in its green and shad 
bed, the lily—with its sweet and pleasant aa, 
the red sweet william, the crimson stock, the 
moss-rose, the convolvulus, the yellow catkins, 
the star-like primroses,—you love them all— 
beautiful playfellows, the children of the earth ! 

They always make us think of God. And 
when the sun is shining, and we are in the 
pleasant fields, we remember Him of old who 
mode a sermon from the flowers, and taught 
his wondering disciples to “ consider the lilies.” 


“QO! is it not a pleasant thing to wander 
through the woods, 

To look upon the painted flowers, and watch 
the opening buds ; ; 

Or, seated in the deep, cool shade, at some tall 
ash-tree’s root, 

To fill your little basket with the sweet and 
scented fruit.” 


An old poet tells us there are “tongues in 
trees.” And it ic true: tongues that sometimes 
whisper joy, and sometimes hope, and some- 
times sadness, but at all times glory to the great 
God and Father of all; and like the trees, the 
way-side flowers have their simple, earnest 
lessons, which they ever preach. 

Sometimes they say, Be humble: 


“ Pretty lilies seem to be 
Emblems of humility.” 


Sometimes they say, Be trustful : 


“ They comfort man, and whisper hope, 
Whene’er his heart is dim; 

For God who careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him.” 


Eventhe nettle whispers cheerfulness : 


“For, with its homely smiles, 

It brightens else a barren spot— 
Perchance a care beguiles. 

For even this to please, receives, 
From Him who made it, power ; 

I’ve seen an insect on its leaves— 
A bee upon its flower. 


The flowers are God’s other Bible. “God 
is good ;” for even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. God is 
wise ; every blade of grass, every scented leaf, 
is fearfully and wonderfully made. If we do 
but look upon the world of flowers, fair and 
beautiful in the summer light, we learn a les- 
son of the love of God; they are— 


“‘ Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth all things well.” 


There is a sort of relationship between buds 
and children. Buds are the children of the 
flowers, and flowers are the children of the 





earth. Be like them; they make the’ world 
beautiful, they make it cheerful. Be like them 
in their worth and purity. God makes the 
great sun shine, and sends the shower, and pre- 
pares the earth, and nurtures the seed till the 
flower blossoms; and God cares for you, as 
flowers that shall one day bloom inthe garden 
above, when 
“ No winter they know, 

To wither their pleasures away ; 

The plants that in Paradise grow, 

Shall blossom, but never decay ; 
Then for worldly pleasures no longer we'll care, 
But hope we shall spend an eternity there.” 











Parental. 








ver knee-buckle and silk-stocking memory. 
Two or three young misses were sitting to- 
— when he suddenly turned to us, and 
said, 
“ Young ladies, do you wish to be beauti- 
ful 7” 

Of course we could not honestly deny it. 
“Well, then,” said the venerable man, “1 
will tell you how. Whenever you feel the 
slightest emotion of anger or resentment, +t 
leaves on your face the faintest impress, but 
never without its mark. This, often repeated, 
becomes fixed, apparent. Every one reads it, 
clear as the day. Whenever a pleasing, a 
grateful, affectionate, or right emotion fills 
| your heart, this also leaves its mark! clear, 
distinct as the light. Remember this, young 
friends!” Did we forget it >—Whittlesy’s Mag. 





OLD AGE. 


I have sometimes wondered why young peo- 
ple feel such an aversion to oldage. Buta 
day or two since I saw a young gentleman, 
otherwise very sensible, who absolutely shud- 
dered at the thought of being an old man. 


have no such feeling, perhaps from the fact of 
having been familiar with beautiful pictures of 


old age—living embodied illustrations of all 
that is lovely, refined and graceful in form and 
character, of all that is heavenly and serene 


in spirit. And now, when I enter a circle, if 


an aged lady sits in the corner, I am most 
strongly attracted to that individual, it may be 
partly from curiosity to see whether she re- 
sembles my beau ideal of old age. 

Iremember, when a very little child, just able 
to stand on the seat in church, there sat in the 
next pew avery old lady. She had one of the 
sweetest faces in the world; and when she 
rose for prayer, laying her white folded hand- 
kerchief on the top of the pew, and gently 
resting her hand upon it, covered with the neat 
silk glove, it was my delight to look up beneath 
the nice glossy bonnet into her face. The 
eyes were reverently closed, but there were 
the quiet features always turned toward me, so 
calm, and loving, and tender—so solemn and 
still—the fan gently raised over the whitest 
lawn which covered the bosom in such perfect 
folds, around which the smooth silk shawl was 
worn. But it was not the soft silk dress which 
I would touch with my tiny finger, nor the 
crimped border encircling the brow, that so im- 
pressed my young heart, as the countenance 
speaking of love, of purity, of God! 

I remember my grandmother; those large 
mild eyes, and that dimple which courageously 
stood in its place in defiance of all the with- 
ering changes of a seventy year’s struggle 
with life ; the soft accents of love; the Testa- 
ment, with its large print, read every morning , 
the silent retreat to the chamber which follow- 
ed; and then, such a death! never to be re- 
membered without associating the songs of an- 
gels which seemed to mingle with the gentle 
breathings of that last sleep in Jesus! 

And then there was another in my early 
youth—a very old lady, who was brought to 
the Saviour by the preaching of Whitfield! 
(Do not be alarmed, my young reader, at this, 
for I am not yet “terribly old;” it is about two 
o’clock in the afternoon with me.) But this 
dear old lady was hopefully converted when a 
very little child. She lived about two miles 
from town, in an old, shattered building. She 
was not dressed in crimped ruffles nor glossy 
silk—but she was old, bed-ridden, poor! And 
yet I assure the young lady who had the privi- 
lege of walking out and watching all night 
with Aunt Caverly usually returned enriched, 
happy and thankful. There was in that coun- 
tenance a celestial beauty which I have not 
seen equalled in my fifty years. Patient and 
cheerful, loving and benignant saint, caught up 
years ago to the third heavens! 

And who does not remember old Mrs. Mason 
of Boston, whom all classes and denominations 
called the disciple John. ‘And what was there 
in her which daguerreotyped her image on 
every heart?” Love, all love! 

But I must take some other opportunity to 
complete my list: my aged friends rise upon 
the memory in such numbers, that I can hardly 
account for it that they should have been so dif- 
ferent from what young people usually regard 
them. 

When I was about fourteen years old, there 
came to my father’s house an excellent clergy- 
man, who delighted in dropping useful 3 
gestions—one of those privileged divines of si!- 
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Editorial. 
| MORAL HEROISM.—NO. VI. 
JAMES HOPE. 

Dr. James Hope, physician of St. George's 
Hospital, gave in early youth, evidences of a 
great power of self-control. He was the son 
of a gentleman of independent fortune, and 
was born in the northern part of England, at 
the town of Stockport, on the 23d of February, 
1801. In childhood, he was remarkable for 
his studious habits and thoughtful character, 
and his father was impressed with a high opin- 
ion of his capacity. Although he had numer- 
ous brothers and sisters, he was yet compara- 
tively solitary; for the elder ones would not 
admit him into their society, and the younger 
ones thought him too old to join in their sports, 
even if he had been disposed to, which with 
his disposition to study, was not very likely. 

He received a liberal education, and his mind 
as it gradually developed, exhibited great firm- 
ness, blended with exceeding amiability. His 
father had always led him to suppose that in 
the choice of a profession, his own tastes and 
inclinations would be regarded. He had a 
strong desire to study law, and never for a mo- 
ment supposed that his father would objeci. 
But circumstances induced Mr. Hope to de- 
cide upon medicine, as the profession for his 
son. This was at first a severe blow to James, 
because it involved a bitter disappointment. 
If he had never expected to be permitted a 
choice in the matter, he would not have expe- 
rienced any grief, although he might have 
felt some repugnance. Instead, however, of 
entertaining rebellious or discontented thoughts, 
or entering upon his new studies in sullenness, 
a spirit which would retard all progress, he 
trusted to the superior judgment of his father, 
and entered upon his new profession with a 
determination to lay aside all his former favor-’ 
ite pursuits, and to occupy all his faculties in 
the path selected. 

This wise resolution no doubt cost him a 
great effort, but it brought a great blessing 
with it. Ability was given him to fulfil his 
good resolves ; his repugnance speedily vanish- 
ed; rapid improvement was the consequence 
of unwearied application ; and he passed through 
his studies with honor to himself, and high sat- 
isfaction to his instructors and friends. 

Nor did his exhibition of self-control end 
with this one vigorous act of obedience; it 
became the ruling habit and fixed principle of 
life. His first question to himself ever seemed 
to be, “ What is the path of duty ?” and that 
once clearly ascertained, no matter how steep 
or rugged that path, he determined to walk 
therein. He was a man of singularly elegant 
tastes, and possessed great natural talents for 
drawing and music, which he carefully culti- 
vated. The former he made subservient to ad- 
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profession, and the latter he would not permit 
himself to pursue with his natural ardor, lest it 
should infringe upon time and duties that de- 
manded more serious attention. 

Dr. Hope settled in London in early life, and 
although he had no influential friends who 
could aid him by their patronage, yet he gain- 
ed in a comparatively short time, a large prac- 
tice, and rose to the greatest eminence in his 
profession. He published two valuable medi- 
cal works, one “A Treatise on Diseases of the 
Heart,” and the other a work on “ Morbid 
Anatomy,” illustrated by his own accurate 
drawings. He also obtained the post of phy- 
sician to St. George’s Hospital; but in the 
height of his eminence, at the age of forty, he 
was called upon to lay down all worldly hon- 
ors and distinctions, and to endure long months 


of hopeless sickness, which terminated in 
death. 


A higher honor than any which men can 
confer belonged to Dr. Hope; he was a de- 
vout and humble Christian, and his whole char- 
acter was an embodiment of the self-denying, 
benevolent principles of Christianity. The 
habit of self-control is a valuable lesson for the 
young to learn, worthy of their most fixed at- 
tention and increasing efforts. The youth 
thus self-disciplined begins well; and a life 
of usefulness, happiness and honor, crowned 
with the love of the good, and the favor of 


Heaven, is the frequent and blessed reward. 
N. W. B. 


PARK STREET STEEPLE. 

Mr. Editor:—J had an opportunity the other 
day of ascending to the top of Park Street 
Steeple, and as I think it would interest your 
readers, I will give you an account of the oc- 
currence. After going up several flights of 
steep, narrow stairs, we came to those oval 
uppermost windows, which look from the street 
about as large as a man’s face; but which are 
in reality, full four feet in length. Here we 
found some gentlemen who had come up to ex- 
amine the steeple, and who were just on the 
point of ascending to the top; so getting out 
of the window on to the staging, we accompa- 
nied them. It was rather a hazardous experi- 
ment, for the ladder is formed by pieces of wood 
nailed on the outside of one of the outer beams, 
and there would be no chance of escape if a 
person should loose his hold; which he would 
be very likely to do, if he became dizzy. How- 
ever, by looking at the things immediately 
around us, and not suffering ourselves to look 
down, we prevented dizziness, and at last ar- 
rived at the top. 

When I first looked below, and saw to what 
an immense height I was elevated, and what a 
comparatively slender support upheld me, I 
felt a shudder come over me, and instinctively 
clung to the nearest post. This feeling, how- 
ever, soon passed off, and after being there a 
few minutes, I felt as much at ease as ever. 

The view on all sides is magnificent. To- 
wards the water, can be seen Nahant, Lynn, 
Swampscot, Minot’s Ledge, and the whole har- 
bor spread out like a map, with its steamboats, 
and ships, scudding along in all directions. 
Turning towards the country, we see the Blue 
Hills with their rich June dress of green, and a 
beautiful landscape extending round to the 
north, sprinkled with villages here and there, 
aad the whole surface of the country gracefully 
waving up and down until it bows itself out of 
sight. It makes one feel like something more 
than a common man to have a view, so broad, 
and of objects so far distant from each other. 
The increased power of sight seems to make 


all your other powers and faculties increase in 
he game proportion. 











I was rather surprised to find the State House 
so much lower than the Steeple. We could 
look over the top of it, and see the country be- 
yond, and could look down into Beacon Hill 
Resevoir, as you would into a pail of water. 
The Common seemed almost level, and looked 
even handsomer, for the sun was just setting, 
and its rays were playing with the mist that 


rose up from the fountain; while the contrast |- 


of the golden light and deep shade on the 
trees, and the groups of persons scattered 
around so picturesquely, all helped to make up 
a most beautiful scene. We staid here feast- 
ing our eyes on this ocular banquet of Nature, 
until they had their fill, and then came down 
once more to mother Earth, very much delight- 

ed with our trip. N. W. B. 

EE 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Saratoga, May 3, 1851. 
Knowing that I cannot secure a more agree- 
able, or instructive “companion” for a young 
friend that such as Mr. Willis can furnish, I 
enclose $1, hoping you will send your enter- 
taining paper, commencing May Ist, to Miss 
Betty B. Helm, Merril’s Shop, Nelson Co., Va. 
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A MAN WITH A WHALE IN HIS HEART. 


I was much entertained with a lecture which 
I heard on a recent Sabbath evening delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Bertram, missionary from St. 
deen, in the First Congregational church in 
Manchester. One of his illustrations consisted 
of the following anecdote:—He said, “As I 
was once trying to converse with a captain of a 
whaleship on the great importance of religion, 
and the worth of ‘the soul, he broke out most 
abruptly, and said, ‘It is no use, no use, Mr. 
Bertram, your conversation will have no effect 
—no effect whatever. I cannot hear or under- 
stand you. I know nothing of your subject, 
I have been out twenty-one months, looking 
for whales, whales, nothing but whales. I have 
been ploughing the mighty deep in search of 
whales, and, sir, I am bound to have a whale. 
And now, sir, if you could look into my heart, 
you would see nothing but a whale there.’” 

This was probably the honest confession of 
the captain. But it is not every one that will 
confess what is in his heart, when we com- 
mence conversation on the subject of religion. 
Some have bags of gold, others worldly honors, 
pride or popularity, and thousands have lust, 
rum, hatred, malice, and cruel revenge there. 
And how true it is, that a man cannot see, hear 
or know anything of truth, religion, or God, 
while there is “ a whale in his heart.” 

—-@——— 


A PAGAN’S PRAYER AND ANSWER. 


The late cabinet minister of China, Kiying, 
has published a work in seven volumes, which 
has “a form of prayer to the God of heaven,with 
a preface.” In the preface, he mentions the 
incarnation, the atonement and repentance, as 
doctrines held by the followers of Jesus. “Hav- 
ing made strict inquiries concerning the reli- 
gion practiced by western men,” he says he 
“came to know that what they teach had really 
nothing in it which was not good.” He also 
says that he felt it his duty to memoralize the 
—— not to persecute this new way. 

iying’s prayer was written at the request of 
his secretary, who, in a recent sickness, had 
appealed in vain to the gods, the doctors, and 
the diviners; but having heard “ what western 
men teach concerning prayer,” called upon the 
God of heaven and Jesus, and was quite well 
the next day. Dr. Boone says that this state- 
ment of Kiying must be received as true; and 
that consequently, we must suppose “ either a 
very remarkable coincidence, or a signal inter- 
position of divine Providence in answer to 
prayer.”—Miss. Herald. 

—— 


JOY OF THE BLIND LADY. 


A young lady writing from the Blind Asylum, 
at Columbus, to a friend, says:—“The sun 
rises upon the earth, but to me he sheds his 
light in vain. Yet shouldI be unhappy? No. 
I have too many things for which to be thank- 











ful. Midnight and noon-day are alike dark 
unto me, but the light of knowledge has dawn- 
ed upon my understanding, and the great Sun 
of Righteousness has illuminated my soul with 
his divine consolation.” How much prefera- 
ble the condition of such a soul, though grop- 
ing through life in natural darkness, to one 
who revels in the charms light reveals to the 
eye, yet lives a stranger to the glorious illumi- 
nation of Gospel light—Jour. and Messenger. 


—_—_——- 


A FATHER’S PRAYER. 


A pious young man told a clergyman that he 
had once disobeyed his father, on which the 
good man retired into his room and shut the 
door. Curiosity led the boy to look through 
the key hole, and he saw his father on his knees 
at prayer. The boy listened, and heard his 
father praying for him. This struck the youth 
to the heart; he went away and prayed for 
himself—his prayer and the prayer of his pa- 
rent, were heard ; the young man sought mercy 
through the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sin of the world, and became a Christian indeed. 
Behold the happy effects of a pious father’s 
prayers. 

_— 


BACK AGAIN. 


A gentleman of Boston built a fine house, at 
a great expense, a short distance from the city. 
It was a splendid residence, but he got tired of 
it, moved back to the city, and went to an auc- 
tioneer to have it disposedof. The auctioneer 
advertised it in such glowing terms, that the 
owner didn’t recognize the description of his 
own property, and when the day of sale arrived, 
he sent a friend to bid off, at any price, a place 
that has so many advantages as the auctioneer’s 
advertisement enumerated. The gentleman 
is now back in his old quarters, and whenever 
he thinks of moving, his wife reads him the 
auctioneer’s advertisement. 

a ooo 


OLD FISHERMAN. 


Aclergyman riding across a bridge near 
where two men were fishing, overheard one of 
them swearing most dreadfully. He dismount- 
ed, tied his horse, and entered into conversa- 
tion with the swearer, asking him many ques- 
tions about his employment, and at length 
“ what kind of bait he used?” He answered, 
“ different kinds for different fish.” “ But can- 
not you catch fish without bait?” “No,” said 
he, staring at the minister, “they would be 
great fools to bite at the bare hook.” “ But,” 
said the minister, “I know a fisherman who 
catches many without bait.” “ But who is he ?” 
said the fisherman. “It is the Devil, and he 
catches swearers without bait. Other sinners 
want a bait, but the silly swearer will bite at 
the bare hook.—Cheever’s Anecdotes.” 


a 


SCHOLARS ENOUGH. 


We often hear teachers speak of the small- 
ness of a class, as if it was rather to their dis- 
credit, and a crowded class is sometimes cove- 
ted as an evidence of skill in teaching. To 
make teachers content with small classes, we 
commend the following anecdote. 

The Rev. J. Brown of Haddington, in a let- 
ter of paternal counsels, and cautions to one 
of his pupils newly settled in a small congrega- 
tion, wrote thus :—“I know the vanity of your 
heart, and that you will feel mortified that your 
congregation is very small in comparison with 
those of your brethren around you; but assure 
yourself, on the word of an old man, that when 

ou come to give an account of them to the 
5 Jesus Christ, at his judgment seat, you 
will think you had quite enough.” 
—~—_—- 


A WISE PRACTICE. 


When a native of Java has a child born, he 
plants a cocoa tree, which adding a circle of 
new wood every year, indicates the age of the 
tree, and therefore the age of the child. The 
child regards the tree with affection, and that 
tree the woodman spares. 

a 


Ber Hive.—There is life, activity and in- 
dustry among bees. It would be well if some 
slothful persons would pattern after them. 

——@——_—_. 

Remark.—He who was never wise enough 
to find out his own faults, will not be charitable 
enough to excuse his neighbor's. 








Poetry. 





“ JESUS, SAVIOUR, PITY ME.” 
Jesus, Saviour, pity me; 

Hear me when I cry to thee. 

I’ve a very naughty heart, 

Full of sin in every part; 

I can never make it good— 
Wilt thou wash me in thy blood ? 
Jesus, Saviour, pity me ; 

Hear me when I cry to thee. 


When I try to do thy will, 

Sin is in my bosom still ; 

And I soon do something bad, 
That makes me sorrowful and sad. 
Who could help or comfort give, 
If thou didst not bid me live ? 
Jesus, Saviour, pity me ; 

Hear me when I cry to thee. 


Though I cannot cease from guilt, 
Thou canst cleanse me, and thou wilt, 
Since thy blood for me was shed, 
Crowned with thorns thy blessed head. 
Thou, who loved and suffered so, 
Ne’er wilt bid me from thee go— 
Jesus, thou wilt pity me; 
Save me when I cry to thee. 

[Mary Lundie Duncan. 


The following beautiful lines we cut from 
the New York Tribune. Many a bereaved pa- 
rent’s heart will respond to the feelings so plain- 
tively expressed :— 


THE LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 


I am allalone in my chamber now, 
And the midnight hour is near ; 
And the faggot’s crack and the clock’s dull tick 
Are the only sounds I hear. 
And over my soul in its solitude, 
Sweet feelings of sadness glide ; 
For my heart and my eyes are full when I think 
Of the little boy that died. 


I went one night to my father’s house— 
Went home to the dear ones all ; 
And softly I opened the garden gate, 
And softly the door of the hall. 
My mother came out to meet her son— 
She kissed me, and then she sighed, 
And her head fell on my neck, and she wept 
For the little boy that died. 


Ishall miss him when the flowers come 
In the garden where he played ; 
I shall miss him more by the fire-side, 
When the flowers have all decayed, 
I shall see his toys, and his empty chair, 
And the horse he used to ride; 
And they will speak, with a silent speech, 
Of the little boy that died. 


I shall see his little sister again 
With her playmates about the door; 
And [ll watch the children in their sports, 
As I never did before ; 
And if, in the group, I see a child 
That’s dimpled and laughing-eyed, 
I'll look to see if it may not be 
The little boy that died. 


We shall all go home to our Father’s house : 
To our Father’s house in the skies, 
Where the hope of our souls shall have no blight 
Our love no broken ties ; 
We shall roam on the banks of the River of 
Peace, 
And bathe in its blissful tide ; 
And one of the joys of our Heaven shall be— 
The little boy that died. 7. D. Robinson. 
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